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THE HOMES OF AMERICA. 



SOME NEW ENGLAND HOUSES. 
II. 



IN one of the most interesting chapters of his recent work, on 
"England in the Eighteenth Century," Mr. Lecky describes 
the transition which took place during that period in the art of 



garden decoration. What we now speak of as the distinctive style 
of English landscape-gardening took its rise but little more than a 
century and a half ago, as the result of the fondness of William of 




Orange for this art, and the fashion he set the great English proprie- 
tors of adorning estates with picturesque effects. Before then, the 
English, when they made gardens at all, for the most part followed 
the French " geometrical " style of ornamentation. Trees were cut 
and kept in fantastic shapes, in which Nature was violated and 
tortured, and art alone was obtrusive ; shrubberies took on mathe- 
matical shapes ; hedges and evergreens were subjected to fashions 
May, 1878. 
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which, while not actually uncouth, were stiff and formal, 
and, to our modern eyes, unpicturesque in the extreme. 
The reforms and inventions of landscape-gardening in the 
times of the first three Georges, however, emancipated the 
English land, richly endowed as it is by Nature and ca- 
pacity for adornment, from the geometrical style, and de- 
veloped an art which must be regarded as approaching 
as nearly to perfection as anything of the sort that the 
world has yet seen. The great nobles and landed gentry, 
following the new fashion, converted their expanses into 
abodes of the most varied and picturesque beauty. It was 
recognised that true landscape-gardening is " an artistical 
combination of the beautiful in Nature and Art— the union 
of natural expression and harmonious cultivation/' The 
regularity and artificial elegance of the old style gave place 
to a new, in which spaces were improved "by the removal 
and concealment of everything uncouth and discordant, and by 
the introduction and preservation of forms pleasing in their ex- 
pression, their outlines, and their fitness for the abode of man." 
The English adopted this new style under peculiar advantages. 
The national taste and fondness for rural life, the local and fami- 
ly pride of lord and squire, had kept their estates in a state of high 
cultivation for centuries ; it was only needed to improve and 
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elaborate upon what was already an ample foundation. The cli- 
mate, the soil, the foliage, were especially favourable to the art ; it 
only needed fortune and taste — which were now at hand— to con- 
vert the already stately domains into such fairy realms as we 
are at this day able to wander through, with amazement and 
delight, at Eaton, Belvoir, Chatsworth, and Houghton. 

While we in America have, almost universally, adopted and fol- 
lowed the English style of landscape-gardening, rather than those 



of the Continental countries, our rich and tasteful proprietors have 
laboured under the obstacle of having to beautify an entirely new 
country. To create beautiful gardens on bare expanses, or by 
clearing the primeval forest, is a much more difficult task than to 
embellish an estate built up by the loving care of family genera- 
tions. It is easily seen that this is the main reason why we cannot 
yet boast of domains so lordly as those just mentioned. Yet, that 
it is possible, by the exercise of taste and care, by a generous out- 




11 Pinebank" residence of Mr. Edward N. Perkins^ Jamaica Plains, 



lay, and by the patient and steady perseverance of years, to create, 
even out of a commonplace and little picturesque spot, a marvel 
of landscape beauty, may be seen in the splendid estate of H. H. 
Hunnewell, at Wellesley, about ten miles from Boston. In passing 
along its fine avenues, or wandering through its wooded paths, or 
dreaming by its fairy lake, one can scarcely believe that, but little 
more than a quarter of a century ago, this expanse was " a flat, 
arid, sandy plain," with not so much as a pleasing prospect in any 
direction, nor even the familiar relief of hill and dale. It was an or- 
dinary Massachusetts country homestead, which had long belonged 
to the same family, and which had been but little improved from 



the time of its first settlement. Covered with 
a rude growth of pitch-pine, scrub-oak, and 
birch, it would appear to have been incapable 
of conversion into a prospect of comeliness, 
much less of beauty. The proprietor, indeed, 
had to create what is now certainly the most 
picturesque estate in New England, out of a 
spot in which Nature afforded him only the 
most meagre assistance. 

Mr. Hunnewell began his interesting task, 
however, on a plan so elaborate and so well di- 
gested that, as it was gradually put in operation, 
it needed but little correction or change. But 
little was done which it was found necessary to 
undo ; and all that was done was done tho- 
roughly, and with the freest outlay. The first 
step was to create a nursery of between one and 
two acres, which was accomplished by trench- 
ing over and covering the land designated for 
this purpose with composted muck. A large quantity of young 
trees were procured, being mainly imported from England, and 
planted in the nursery. Among these trees were Norway spruce, 
white-pines, balsams, Austrian pines, Scotch firs, larch, beech, 
oaks, elms, and maples. A lawn was laid out, graded, trenched, 
and generously enriched ; and the boundaries of the estate were 
tastefully planted with evergreens and other picturesque shrubbery. 
The site for the house was selected with a view to its relation to 
the rest of the domain, and its picturesque effect in connection 
with the landscape ornamentation. The mansion itself is rather 
elegant and tasteful than imposing or pretentious. It is neither 
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so large nor so elaborate in architecture as many of the mansions 
which rise majestically at various points on the Hudson. But, upon 
coming into view of it, one is struck at once with its fine and 
graceful proportions, its air of refinement and pleasing, comfort- 
able simplicity, and, above all, its striking harmony with its exte- 
rior surroundings. Plainly seen from the high-road leading to 
Boston, it is two stories in height, almost square, with an additional 
wing built on one side, at the left. The front side is relieved by a 
semicircular swell, which prolongs the hall on the first floor, and adds 
a bow-window to the second.^ A small, pretty covered portico 
gives access to the hall, which is a noble one, being eighteen feet 
long and fifty-four wide, extending through the entire depth of the 
house. On the right is a covered piazza. The house is surmounted 
by an elegant balustrade, the only fanciful adornment of its exte- 
rior; while in front is another balustrade, skirting the driveway, 
ornamented at frequent intervals with vases, and enclosed by shrubs 
towards the lawn. It is the views from the house, and its sur- 
roundings, which form the chief attractions of the place, rather 
than the edifice itself. 

On one side a beautiful lawn, perfectly kept and of velvety hue 
and softness, stretches away to the border. On another, one 
catches a view of the " French Parterre," and the "English Gar- 
den," with its balustrades, its fountain, its various plants and shrubs 
(many of them rare in that climate), its stately elms, its graceful 
terraces, and its glimpses of the lake and the distant lookout. 
One passes from the parterre to the lake by a series of steps which 
lead by a succession of terraces ranging one below the other ; the lake 
itself being a lovely water expanse about a mile long, the borders 
of which have been arranged with an eye to the picturesque. The 
English Garden is a fine reproduction of the art to be seen at 
Kew and Hampton Court. The amplest varieties of flowers appear 
in the beds and plots, and, at the right season, the garden glows 
with a profusion of various and brilliant colour. The garden is 
kept in the perfection of order and neatness, and is the most 
attractive spot on the estate, except perhaps the " Italian Garden," 
which is reached from it along the lake, and of which a glimpse is 
had in the accompanying illustration. Overlooking both is the 
pretty summer-house, a lookout perched upon a hillock, and pro- 
vided with windows, the panes of which are of many colours, 
which provide amusing contrasts as the gardens are observed 
through them. The Italian Garden is a model of artistic loveli- 
ness in landscape. Here there is a union of the older and newer 
styles of landscape-gardening, many of the trees and shrubs being 
trimmed into fantastic shapes, others disposed naturally and grace- 
fully in groups and copses. A series of terraces, with vases of 
rare plants, and adorned with the sculpture of a sitting lion, from 
which descend a flight of stone steps, overlooks the waters of the 
lake. 

Boston is noted for the beauty of its suburbs, which have been 
compared to those of Paris. They are fully worthy of the compa- 
rison ; for in varied natural beauty, and even in the adornments of 
the architectural and gardening arts, there are many spots in the 
neighbourhood as charming to the eye as are the seductive haunts 
of Neuilly, Montreuil, and St.-Cloud. Of all the suburbs of Bos- 
ton, Brookline and Jamaica Plain, lying side by side about four 
miles from the State-House, are preeminent in their attractive 
situations and aspect, and their display of the elegancies of wealth 
and of ripe taste in dwellings, parks, and gardens. Jamaica Plain, 
formerly a part of the township of West Roxbury, but now annexed 
to Boston itself, lies south westward from the city proper, and is 
approached both by the Boston & Providence Railway and by 
the metropolitan horse-cars. By either route, the brief journey, in 
summer at least, is full of pleasant, cosy, umbrageous scenes. The 
name of the village is somewhat misleading, for, while its centre 
and many other portions of it are on a level, there are many places 
where it is prettily varied by hill and dale. The particular gem of 
Jamaica Plain is its lovely " pond," set amid a circle of gentle 
hills, which are covered with fine residences, and with noble 
copses of long planted and cultivated trees. This sheet of water 
better deserves the name of " lake ; " it is rarely that so attractive 
a water expanse is found so near a large city. For many years 
Boston derived its water-supply from the pond, which was carried 
to and through the city in hollow pine-logs. Its only use now is to 
supply quantities of excellent ice to the neighbourhood ; and the 
sole blot on the landscape is a row of big, uncouth ice-houses, 



which line one of its shores. It was most natural that the banks 
of so beautiful a lake should have been early recognised and chosen 
by wealthy Boston men as sites for suburban residences. In the 
course of years a series of imposing domains have gradually grown 
up, and been laid out on the surrounding hills and knolls. 

One of the most conspicuous of these is " Pinebank," now the 
residence of Mr. Edward N. Perkins, of which the illustration 
affords a favourable view. This estate was purchased and laid out 
by the grandfather of the present owner, as long as seventy-five 
years ago ; and its retention in a single family, each member of 
which has taken pride in improving it, and has been able to do so 
by means of ample wealth, has had the result of making it one of 
the most elegant of New England suburban homes. The elder 
Perkins built a pleasant country spot on the site, for his summer 
use, laid out the grounds, and planted them with excellent judg- 
ment, availing himself of the undulating surface of the ground, and 
tracing avenues and paths as Nature indicated. " Pinebank " is 
situated on the northern and eastern shores of Jamaica Pond, and 
from many points of it the water-glimpses are delightful. It con- 
sists of about fourteen acres of land ; but the nearly surrounding 
pond, with its seventy acres of water, which seem to envelop the 
estate, give it the effect of a much larger place ; an effect height- 
ened by the high, wooded banks, with their winding walks, and 
the constantly-shifting scenes as one wanders beneath the trees. 

The present house is of comparatively recent date. The coun- 
try-house, built in 1802, gave place forty-six years later to a more 
pretentious edifice, which was burned in 1868. Two years later 
the existing mansion was erected. It is constructed of brick of 
two colours, red and fawn (the latter having been brought from 
England, after the old Virginian fashion), which gives variety and 
lightness to the architecture, of an ancient English style. The 
house is so happily adapted to the site on which it stands that it 
has little of the rawness of a new edifice, but seems to have taken 
naturally to the soil — one of the greatest merits of a country-house. 
In shape it is a parallelogram, sixty feet by fifty. Entering the 
front-door, you find yourself in a spacious hall, with walnut stair- 
case and wainscoting, which runs completely through the house. 
On the first floor are luxurious rooms — a library, drawing-room, 
" den," and dining-room ; while the kitchen and offices are in the 
rear. 

The surroundings of the house are full of beauty and various 
interest. George S. Hillard, writing thirty years ago, spoke of 
" Pinebank, with its breezy lawns, the beautiful belt of trees which 
skirts its borders, its winding walks, and gentle waves that die 
away from its pebbled shores ; " and its attractions are much now 
what they were then. Its surroundings have, indeed, somewhat 
changed : it is now within the limits of Boston ; many houses and 
villas have sprung up in its neighbourhood ; once rustic lanes and 
by-ways have become avenues and streets, lighted with gas, and 
bounded by paved or asphalt sidewalks. But the high banks, 
crowned with lofty pines, which union of natural beauties gives the 
place its name, are still there : the valleys which dimple the sur- 
face, and the noble trees planted by ancestral forethought, and 
now in their full maturity, are yet uninvaded. Passing along the 
main avenue, bordered and shaded by wide-spreading trees, one 
catches a lovely glimpse of " The Dell," around which the road now 
winds ; while from the library-window he looks across the smooth, 
broad lawn, to the old summer-house, and beyond has a view of 
the sparkling blue waters of the pond. 

An historical curiosity of no slight value adds a new interest to 
these beauties of art -embellished Nature. From the lawn, on the 
western bank, an ancient flight of massive stone steps leads to the 
path on the edge of the water. These steps once led the way up 
to the front-door of the Hancock mansion, which stood for more 
than a century on the summit of Beacon Hill, near the State- 
House, in Boston, and which was occupied by John Hancock when 
Governor of Massachusetts. The steps are one hundred and 
forty-two years old, and are of Connecticut freestone. They were 
bought by Mr. Perkins when the Hancock house was torn clown to 
give way to more ostentatious mansions, and placed where we have 
described them as now being. Could these old red blocks speak, 
what tales might they not tell of the magnates of Old and of New 
England ; of the " fair women and brave men " who have trodden 
them with light or heavy hearts in days long gone ! Here, shaded 
by "the murmuring pines and the hemlocks," and carpeted with 
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their shining and tawny needles, they have found a refuge where 
they are likely permanently to remain. 

On the bank of Jamaica Pond opposite to that on which " Pine- 
bank " is situated, is the residence of Francis Parkman, the distin- 
guished historian of " The Pioneers of France in the New World " 
and " The Conspiracy of Pontiac." It is a spot well fitted to be the 
abode and the scene of the labours of a scholar and a man of let- 
ters. The house itself is unpretentious, but both within and with- 
out bears the aspect of refinement and elegant comfort. It stands 
upon a knoll overlooking the pond, is two stories in height, and is 
surrounded by lofty and umbrageous trees. The one-story ell, 
observed in the illustration, is the historian's study, where, in sum- 
mer, he pursues his investigations into the lore of early American 
history, and works upon the volumes which give, as they appear 



year after year, so much pleasure and interest to thousands of read- 
ers. All the surroundings are favourable to such labours. The 
view of the placid waters of the pond, through the trees ; the quiet 
of the rural scene and the summer day ; the richly-laden gardens 
stretching off down almost to the water's edge ; the grateful shade 
of the trees, and the bright and varied colours of the flowers, cannot 
but pleasantly dispose the studious mind to its serene tasks. The 
estate, which once belonged to the Chickering family, with many of 
the surrounding domains, has been owned and occupied by Mr. 
Parkman for about a quarter of a century. Comprising, as it does, 
but from three to four acres, it has been improved by liberal outlays 
and with excellent judgment, so that it is now one of the most 
attractive spots in this delightful neighbourhood. Mr. Parkman's 
taste has led him to pay special attention to the cultivation of 




shrubs and flow- 
ers ; and it is the 
wealth, variety, 
and beauty of 
these which con- 
stitute the con- 
spicuous features 
of the place. He 
has for years been in the habit of importing from abroad such bril- 
liant specimens of the European flora as were found to be not 
uncongenial to the New England soil ; and, as a result, the Park- 
man estate is noted for many rare flowers, seldom seen elsewhere 
in this country. Sauntering along the garden-paths, one pauses in 
admiration before the many and dazzling clusters of rhododen- 
drons which in many places meet the eye. Magnolias, azalias, 
and rare lilies, are also abundantly displayed in choice species and of 
many hues. But the flower especially nursed and multiplied in the 
gardens is the rose. Perhaps nowhere is to be seen a greater pro- 
fusion or a greater variety of roses. They appear everywhere, 
blooming in unlimited quantity, and of every colour and size, filling 
the air with their soft and delicious odours. Such roses and other 
flowers as will not bear free exposure are cultivated in ample 
greenhouses. 

One of the prettiest ornaments of the estate is a wire fence, 



Residence of Mr, Francis Parkman, Jamaica Pond. 



which extends down from the rear of the house to the pond, and 
about which clings and creeps a graceful profusion of clematis. 
The floral beauties of the place are indeed remarkable, and are 
the result of many years of zealous care and cultivation. 

In the beautiful " garden suburb " of Brookline — which, by-the- 
way, is comparatively the wealthiest as well as one of the most pic- 
turesque towns in New England — and not very far from Jamaica 
Pond, stands the notably elegant summer residence of Colonel 
Theodore Lyman. This estate belonged, at the beginning of the 
century, to a Mr. White, who sold it to Mr. Jonathan Mason. It 
then comprised three hundred acres ; but the estate was afterwards 
cut in two by the old Boston and Worcester turnpike. A pic- 
turesque hill, that rises above the house, was called " Single-Tree 
Hill," from a large, solitary tree which grew on its summit, and was, 
years ago, a landmark for vessels coming into Boston Harbour. It 
was from this hill that the present Mr. Jonathan Mason watched 
as a boy the disastrous action between the Shannon and the Chesa- 
peake in Boston Bay. An avenue was planted seventy years ago 
in a straight line across the estate from Heath Street to the Wor- 
cester turnpike, with a wide gap opposite the then existing man- 
sion, which was an old-fashioned wooden house. The avenue 
consisted of a single line of American elms on either side, backed 
by a wide border of white-pines. The elm grows gracefully, but 
not luxuriantly, in the gravel-drift of New England ; and while 
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the trees of the avenue, considered apart, are not noticeable for 
beauty, having suffered from too much crowding, the general effect 
is striking. In the centre the elms form a high, drooping arch, to 
which the dark foliage and the upright forms of the large pines 
make an effective background. The estate passed into the hands 
of Mr. Benjamin Guild in 1824, during whose occupancy it re- 
mained unchanged. Seventeen years later it was purchased by the 
late Theodore Lyman, well known as the founder of the Massa- 
chusetts State Reform School. Mr. Lyman inherited a zealous 
taste for landscape-gardening. His father had a remarkable turn 



for rural things, and, having made a fortune in Boston, had esta- 
blished one of the first ornamental domains in the suburbs, where 
he laid out flower-gardens, greenhouses, fruit-walls, a water-course, 
and even a deer-park. The son marked his taste by a revolution in 
American rural architecture. At the period when he came into 
his Brookline estate, the New England country-house was usually 
square, with a wide entry through the middle, or oblong, with 
verandahs. The interiors were finished with a certain amount of 
woodwork carved in the Queen Anne style. The colour was always 
white, with green blinds. Theodore Lyman built the first house 




Residence of Colonel Theodore Lyman, Brookline. 



near Boston in what was afterwards called the " Italian style," a 
modification of the Florentine villa, which, though not a very high 
order of Renaissance, is well adapted to the purposes of suburban 
residences. The colour was a dark-cream, resembling the soft 
Italian limestones. The house proved a striking success, and at- 
tracted much attention, partly from the beauty of its situation, and 
partly from the skilful designing of Richard Upjohn, the architect 
of Trinity Church, New York. The house still stands as originally 
built, with the exception of a one-story summer parlour, built in the 
rear, and which is seen in the illustration. The increase of taste, 
wealth, and lavish outlay upon obtrusive triumphs of domestic 



architecture, has served to eclipse residences like the Lyman man- 
sion by others more ostentatious. This occupies the station of 
those which we very appropriately call " homes " — places built to 
live in, not to look at, or in which to entertain great companies. 
The grounds depend for their effect mainly upon the lawns and the 
groups of trees, of elms and pines, oaks and hemlocks, maples and 
spruces, and some flowering shrubs. There are a small but taste- 
ful and carefully-cultivated garden and grapery, with many stand- 
ard fruit-trees. One of the most striking effects is that of the belt 
of Norway spruces, planted by the present owner, and which is, 
perhaps, as fine a mass of evergreens as is to be seen in this country. 
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JOHN B . BRISTOL, N.A. 

OHN B. BRISTOL, a farmer's son, was born at 
Hillsdale, Columbia County, New York, March 
14, 1826. Not far distant is Hudson, where lived, 
and, in the eyes of its inhabitants, reigned, Hen- 
ry Ary, a portrait-painter, who had succeeded in 
garnering a very considerable amount of local 
fame. As Bristol grew up, he became acquainted 
artist, rarely missing the opportunity of calling upon him 
town, and rarely returning to his father's farmhouse with- 



out a fresh stock of Art-ideas, and a strong determination to put 
them in practice. At length he spent a whole winter with Ary, 
and was graduated a professional portrait-painter. Too many per- 
sons, however, had to be consulted and pleased in the making of a 
portrait, and Bristol got discouraged, and, in time, disgusted. He 
went instead to the mountains, the lakes, the meadows, and the fo- 
rests, and has continued to go there ever since. First Llewellyn Park, 
in New Jersey, attracted him. Mr. Jacob B. Murray, of Brooklyn, 
owns a view in and from that pleasant suburban retreat. Next the 
scenery of St. John's River and St. Augustine, in Florida, took hold 
of him. Mr. Cyrus Butler and Mr. William E. Dodge, Jr., of New 



